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manence of antagonistic theories. The Berengarian heresy, however, was
checked for the time being, until, at the close of the Middle Ages, it
manifested itself with a strength nurtured by a long period of repose.

The controversy which has been reviewed gave prominence to a special
aspect of the Eucharist. Diversity of view upon the nature of the gifts
offered necessarily implies some difference of opinion upon the doctrine
of the sacrifice and its effects. The disputants, however, did not proceed
to discuss this point; and there was no serious discrepancy of thought
upon it. To both sides the Eucharist was the memorial of the passion, in
which the sacrifice upon the cross was presented before God. In the
liturgy common to both the presentation of the gifts at the heavenly altar
simultaneously with their consecration upon the earthly altar was
explicitly recognised; the question was the nature of the form in which
they were given back to be partaken by the faithful. But the general
acceptance of the doctrine of the objective substantial presence of Christ
had two results which profoundly influenced the medieval conception of
the Eucharist In the first place, it directed the attention primarily to
the incarnate body present on the altar as an object of adoration, and
loosened, save in minds predisposed to mystical interpretation, the sym-
bolic analogy between the elements and the life of the Church, kmt
together with its Head by the mystery of unity. Secondly, the idea of
the Eucharist as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, which, if not actually a
daily repetition of Christ's vicarious sacrifice, was a continuation of it,
obscured the idea of the oblation of the Church as a living sacrifice to
God. The consummation of the sacrifice was shifted from the act of
communion, upon the importance of which early writers had insisted, to
the act of consecration, from the self-devotion of the believing member
of the Church to the visible hallowing of the gifts. The act of communion
ceased to be an essential part of the rite, so far as the majority of those
who took part in it were concerned. The union of the Church with Christ
was effected vicariously by the communion of the officiating priest, in
which the faithful participated only on special occasions. The Eucharist
thus became a mystical drama enacted before a body of worshippers, who
recognised in it, according to their powers, a continual representation of
Christ's saving work, culminating in the moment of consecration, when,
beneath the veils of bread and wine, the eternal Priest and Victim mani-
fested Himself for the worship of His people and, without interval of
time or change of place, presented Himself at the throne of God as the
living offering for their sins.

Thus the real presence of the incarnate Christ, effected by the process
of transubstantiation of the elements, formed the centre of the official
Eucharistic teaching of the Church. The theologians of the twelfth
century, after the Berengarian controversy was over, continued to search
for rational explanations of the mystery; but in their acceptance of the
main dogma they were generally agreed. Such crude phrases as had been